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I begin this essay with information drawn from juvenile court 
reports.i If schools are unsafe, they are made so, in part, by those 
people, young and old, who appear to value neither living things nor 
material objects. Moreover, they are made so by young people, research 
reveals, who, although bullying their classmates and teachers, nonethe- 
less often fall to meet the commonly held stereotype of the bully.^ 

It Is interesting to note that among the children who eventually are 
brought to juvenile court, 50 percent will be adjudicated and never 
return. Apparently, the one episode that brought them before a judge 
was enough to, well, scare them straight. The other 50 percent represent 
a different story altogether. These are people characterized by learning 
disabilities, substance abuse, low IQ scores, and histories of suffering 
physical abuse. They are children living in poverty or families where 
they have been neglected, families where domestic violence Is a rela- 
tively common occurrence. In a word, according to psychologists work- 
ing at the juvenile court in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the children 
coming from the weakest family structures tend to be the ones most like- 
ly to return to court. Said differently, whatever the mosaic of disorders 
and experiences, the pivotal variable appears to be family structure. 

In a similar vein, we can pinpoint with some accuracy the character- 
istics of children prone to violence, the children we think are making 
school unsafe for others. These would be the hard-to<ontrol children, 
those called noncompllant: children who seem to react to barely dis- 
cernible slights, act out emotions, and cannot seem to locate means of 
soothing themselves. In the language of psychoanalysis, they project and 
deny, protect their vulnerability, remain hyperalert (a symptom, actually, 
of having been traumatized), lack the ability to imagine what another per- 
son might be thinking or feeling, and live with the barest ability to 
empathize with another person, even a family member.^ Most significant- 
ly, these people feel perfectly justified engaging in aggressive behavior. 
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Court psychologists often differentiate aggressive children into two 
distinct groups, those labeled "reactively aggressive," and those referred 
to as "productively aggressive.” The first group refers to the hot-blooded 
person, steeped very often in physical symptomatology. Children in this 
group report sleep disorders and adjustment problems of all varieties. 
They themselves appear to have been victimized, which leaves them 
depressed. Some psychologists assert that if one closely examines these 
children, one discovers them distorting social clues and revealing diffi- 
culty in processing information, which only naturally distorts their sense 
of judgment. 

The productively aggressive children, on the other hand, are equal- 
ly fascinating. These are the so<alled "cool kids," people numb, pre- 
sumably, to their own feelings. I have spoken to children of this 
typology who describe stabbing someone with the same lack of emo- 
tion one exhibits reading a laundry list.'^They are people prone to tak- 
ing risks, causing crimes, and presumably feeling little resembling 
remorse, which means they cannot feel the terror of their victims. 
Importantly, their coolness allows them to organize their aggressiveness 
and play the system. To say the least, these are children difficult to 
reach, difficult to engage in conversation, and hence, difficult to treat; it 
is hard to convince them that their actions might have profound reper- 
cussions.5 In the isolated world in which these young people exist, all 
they can rely on are their own bodies, although they frequently offer 
tantalizing clues about themselves. Engaged in anti-social behavior and 
often empowered by their membership in gangs, they may reveal eth- 
nic and racial self-hatred, and, almost predictably, disapprove of their 
parents’ behavior.^ 

All of which brings us to a discussion of the family and the notion 
that the quality of its structure may be the best predictor of whether a 
young person, male or female, will return to court or cause a school to be 
unsafe.'^ We begin with the proposition that the values we seek to incul- 
cate in our children often live within our expectations. In fact, the act of 
socialization and much of social interaction imply the act of expecting. 
Ostensibly, the notion of an expectation involves the establishment or 
assumption of some goal, purpose, or future orientation or action. It 
involves,as well,a need to accomplish or become something. I expect my 
child to get good grades and treat classmates and teachers kindly. 

Note, however, that expectation also may carry a message about the 
present and past. The expectation, in other words, may be intended to 
direct the ship on a new course, but the child often hears it as yet one 
more criticism of his or her being. And like those faults we needn't real- 
ly elucidate for our children, expectations too needn't always be articu- 
lated; the children know them all too well, for we regularly have 
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screamed them in a variety of ways. But keep in mind that in these 
moments, the fear that one is defective and unlovable Is always in the air, 
always in the balance.^ 

Popular culture has determined that self-love is the highest philo- 
sophical and psychological ideal.s This determination has taken hold in 
part because an entire generation has grown up insufficiently loved and 
nurtured, or even valued. The means, learning to love yourself, suddenly 
becomes the end in itself. Narcissism and self-celebration triumph; the 
only face and soul we need glorify and nourish are our own. 

But let us not overlook a fundamental truth, namely, that children 
come to love themselves by having been loved by their parents, by 
watching their parents love each other, and by becoming competent at 
various activities. In a sense, loving parents essentially do much of the 
early loving work for their child, and thus lead a child away from acting 
out aggressive impulses. Children, we assume, are someday meant to 
emerge as full-blown self-loving, self-approving adults, capable and 
desirous of loving others, hopefully forever. In fact, they ought to obtain 
these qualities not because honor grades were achieved in the infamous 
childhood curriculum, but merely because they were enrolled in the 
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childhood curriculum. And in this one curriculum, everyone Is accept- 
ed, or oughtto be, without even having to apply. Being loved is intended 
to be part of the unwritten and joyously lopsided contract entered into 
by parents and children. 

Although this may sound peculiarly saccharine, one hopes that we 
constantly remind ourselves that all efforts must be made toward devel- 
oping self-esteem while not forgetting that much of it, like the dividend 
payoff from a stock holding, may be the byproduct of something far 
more significant. The development of good character and competence 
typically yields a perfectly workable self-esteem. Indeed, no self-esteem 
can be built upon a foundation without character. But love does play a 
role, as Erich Fromm asserted more than a half<entury ago.i° 

Love and work, Fromm noted, as had Freud before him, represent 
two activities allowing us to restore meaning to life and providing us a 
genuine sense of belonging and completeness. With love, and a moral 
scaffold, we unite with others, act altruistically, understand the notions 
of the common good and doing unto others as we would have them do 
unto us, and as Kant taught, hold these actions to be universal moral 
laws. As an expectation, love, for Fromm, was the most desirable way to 
derive meaning from life if only because It is the most desirable form of 
human interaction; It renders us all safe. Fromm was perfectly prepared 
to advocate that entire societies be developed with love as the overrul- 
ing value. A balance between security and responsibility Is afforded by 
love, he alleged, along with the development of a moral scaffold. It lies 
deep in the essence of respect that a parent offers to a child, a respect 
the parent hopes the child will incorporate for him/herself, and 
inevitably the child offers to another child. 

The love offered by parents also provides the basis of a so<alled 
love for life, for nature, for all living things. It leads a child, Fromm wrote, 
to be attracted to human growth and development, constructive life 
forces, creativity. Most assuredly, it leads the child away from bullying. It 
causes the child to define influence in terms of reason and example, 
rather than aggressiveness, coercion, and outright force, just as it makes 
the child look outward toward the world, it tends to focus the child on 
the expansiveness of the future rather than on the constricting elements 
of the past. It allows the child, in other words, to imagine possibility 
rather than believe in (the continuation of) impossibility. Notice that 
Fromm's words suggest the significance of turning the child away from 
him/herself in the direction of contributing to others, supporting others, 
making others feel comfortable with themselves, which, in a sense, are 
the bases of moral behavior and a far cry from the more popular lessons 
that always seem to turn the child inward. 
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Some children, however, are not exposed to the love curriculum. 
They never know about love. These are the psychological if not literal 
latchkey children, the ones home alone even when all sorts of people 
may be around, the ones, perhaps, we label bullies. They are the ones on 
their own, independent, free, or so it would appear. 

* * * 

Which brings us to the myth of independence that dominates 
American culture, and masks the reality that one's life force turns out to 
be all the relationships in one's life, for one does not have relationships 
as much as one exists as relationships.^ Why would one wish to expe- 
rience blessed moments without special people, or even want to go on 
without them? What is there to go on for, and who is there to go to? we 
inevitably ask following the loss of a loved one. 

Essential to the myth of independence is the necessity of being able 
to live on one's own. 12 Many children receive the message that, loved or 
not, they have to compete with other people or activities merely for the 
attention and time of their parents. (I recall reading a poll indicating that 
76 percent of American children wish they could spend more time with 
their parents.) These children grow up steeped in America's false wor- 
ship of independence, which they experience directly as the indepen- 
dence of parents from one another as well as from children. As soon as 
parents imagine children areold enough, and often parents guess wrong, 
many set about to teach their children to be able to play, work, study, 
entertain themselves on their own. Literally or symbolically latchkey 
children, a generation of people grew up believing that being on one's 
own is tantamount to developing a healthy sense of individualism. 
Independence, these children learn. Is essential for genuine survival, 
even though It Is total fantasy. In a word, they remain frightened, and, 
probably too, ashamed of something. 

The notion of surviving on one's own has a perfectly concrete foun- 
dation: children in America are left on their own a great deal to fend, and 
fight, for themselves, as if they really could. Or they are left in the care 
of others, or to care for others who are equally dependent on someone 
else for survival. The six-year-old protects the three-year-old, both of 
them frightened, the older one, probably, more so since she has a remark- 
able responsibility to fulfill while yearning for others older than herself 
to perform the very function she now performs. But there is no sense 
crying or complaining, for long ago the child learned that no one was 
around to help in this genuine survival struggle. Apparently too, many of 
us eschew the notion of supervision— she's six going on twenty, we 
brag. And so it is reported that 50 percent of America's el even -year-old 
children return from school to an empty home. 
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Think of the normal terrors of children who almost never are left 
alone, except at night in bed. Parents hear their periodic wailing and 
rush to their rooms as weeping or bawling, the children tell of monsters 
under their beds, bats in the attic, bugs creeping inside the walls, or 
ghosts in the closets. If children in average and predictable home set- 
tings are terrified of aloneness, what must be going through the minds 
of children w ho live these night terrors in the mornings and afternoons 
as well, and rarely if ever are comforted? And what, one wonders, do they 
think upon arriving at school in the morning, or when lingering around 
parks and playgrounds in the afternoon during the hours sociologists 
deem the most dangerous? 

The myth that children fare well acting independently emerges in 
another facet of a child's life. Unwittingly, imbuing children with (false) 
independence prepares them for any separations or detachments, or 
divorces, that many children, not so incidentally, refer to as nightmares. 
Best I not depend too heavily on people if there is any possibility they 
may not be around (for me) forever. The only one going to be around for- 
ever is me, so best I look out for number one.i^ 

Many parents continue to argue that the best thing to do is to teach 
their children to be independent. Impose too many regulations on chil- 
dren and one detracts from their power to make sound judgments on 
their own. So children wander the streets of their hometowns, scoffing 
at friends who must be home by ten o'clock, or short of that, are 
required to telephone their parents if they anticipate being late. And the 
younger ones wander about bullying the child they determine to be a 
perfect target. How is the child to know, for example, that total freedom 
shouldn't properly be interpreted as lack of interest?!^ And hold in mind 
that permissiveness is perceived by the child as lack of interest, which in 
turn leads to children growing up disliking themselves. Hold In mind as 
well Fromm's notion that when parents withdraw from children, the 
children become destructive. (Similarly, when parents act aggressively 
toward children, Fromm alleged, children withdraw.) 

It seems obvious that most young people dislike the notion of (false) 
Independence that their parents seek to create in and for them. Obliged 
to act independently, many young people mourn the loss of attachments 
In their family, but remain unable to speak about these matters except to 
one another. Even then they may do so with shame and a sense of hav- 
ing betrayed their families. Or perhaps they simply remain scared. 
Equally significant, w hatever aggressive urges arise w ithin them have not 
receded in the slightest. 

Adding to the burden of many of these children Is the fact that they 
may have to act in public as if their attachments to their family were per- 
fectly normal; In this manner, the public perceives their family as per- 
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fectly normal. (On second thought, it is the nature and style of the 
attachments of family members one to another that people employ to 
assess the "normality" of the family in the first place.) Perhaps the one 
time children seek a facsimile of independence is in their reaction to 
overbearing or smothering parents, but this is but another survival tech- 
nique meant to prevent children from being swallowed up by overly 
needy and, possibly too, aggressive parents. 

It may be helpful at this point to introduce a definition of family, one 
that may strike the reader as unusual, yet one that seems appropriate to 
a discussion of children feeling scared, or aggressive. In a fascinating arti- 
cle, professors Felton Earls and Mary Carlson defined the family in terms 
of the sum of the strategies adults and children together employ as they 
develop nurturance, security, and a sense of comfort with intimacy. 
Two things, at least, should be observed here. First, the authors make no 
mention of any relationship other than adults and children. Second, the 
definition implies that children nurture and make their parents feel 
secure in the same way that they are nurtured and made to feel secure 
by their parents. The result of successful nurturing, security making, and 
intimacy development is the opportunity for children to grow up and 
engage in long-term relationships, nurture their own children, and, in 
turn, feel nurtured by these children, and perhaps their children as well. 
FI ere, then, is a genuine definition of role models, and a far cry from the 
autograph feasts going on in schools, or the worshipping of celebrities 
who somehow have inherited the label of legitimate role model. 

There is another aspect of independence, one that tends to receive 
little attention. When I learn that I am meant to stand alone, independ- 
ent, I make an unconscious philosophical and psychological leap: I sep- 
arate myself from everyone else in the universe. To depend on someone 
is to attach myself to that someone, yet I have learned I am not meant to 
do that. So I grow up with the notion that there must be a separation 
between me and anyone else in my life. No one has told me this; I know 
it by dint of the nature of family relationships. No matter how intense 
my relationships may be with those I choose to be intimate, there is 
always that space separating us, the space of false or pseudo-independ- 
ence. Quite often, teenagers will reveal this space by becoming involved 
with the "wrong" people, people with whom they know they could 
never get close, but with whom they act out the psychological space of 
independence. Similarly, some children may employ bullying as a tech- 
nique that bespeaks both their inner sadness and anger, as well as their 
antagonistic stance in the face of others. In the minds of some young 
people, independence is synonymous with defiance: I stand alone, and 
properly against you; I lean on no one. 
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It is also a space defined as mistrust. The totally (and mythical) inde- 
pendent person has been discouraged from trusting and experiencing 
intimacy. Indeed, the lack of trust in anyone becomes the source of his 
or her (falsely) independent actions and ideals. No one is permitted to 
get close; no one is allowed to receive his or her inner worlds as gifts. Or 
perhaps the young person feels he or she has no inner gifts to present. 
Simply put, one lives with too much armor. One cannot love or be loved, 
and hence a competitive or, better, combative world is probably not a 
bad playing field, except for the fact that many of these children are ill 
equipped to handle it. Now, in being separated from you by dint of this 
inherent space between us, I need not care for you, nor you for me. The 
only principle we both need live by is "Do your own thing." If I feel like 
attacking you, then that is precisely what I will do. The concepts of safe- 
ty and protection have no relevance for me. 

In Escape from Freedom, Fromm spoke eloquently of people, chil- 
dren included, being conflicted by their simultaneous hunt for genuine 
independence and freedom, on the one hand, and comforting security 
on the other. 16 We run from the group, conventions, rituals, attachments, 
only to discover that our newly found sense of individuality and inde- 
pendence causes us to feel insecure, lonely, insignificant, alienated. These 
feelings are precisely what some bullies cannot allow themselves to rec- 
ognize. The "successful" result of striving for power and independence 
leads the child to feel frighteningly alone, isolated, and scared. To restore 
an almost childlike sense of meaning and the feeling that we belong, 
Fromm theorized that we attempt to reunite, re-attach, even get swal- 
lowed up by or in another person, through our work, or even better 
through our capacity to love. For some children, bullying another person 
causes them to feel that they can be swallowed up by another. Perverse 
or not, at least they feel some sense of personal involvement. 

Children's attempts to regain security often take the form of erasing 
differences between themselves and others, seeking, in other words, to 
become exactly like one's special peers by conforming to all their styles, 
costumes, appetites, linguistic traits, and requests. (It was Erik Erikson 
who observed that the fundamental strength of the adolescent was not 
love, precisely, but fidelity. n) Parents often are saddened by these behav- 
iors, which appear to mean that the child has sacrificed his or her entire 
personality for the sake of inclusion and security: anything not to feel 
scared. Still other children imagine that erasing vexing differences 
between people can be accomplished by terrorizing them to the point 
that they will express the fright that they live with all the time. 

Fromm pointed to other more extreme psychic mechanisms for 
regaining security:authoritarianism,or the worship of it; masochistic and 
sadistic strivings (what psychologists call the "acting in” and "acting out” 
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of pathology); abnormal dependence on groups (characteristic of so- 
called "proactively aggressive" young people); a desire to see others suf- 
fer; and outright destructiveness, the goal of eliminating objects, as in the 
destruction of school buildings, or people, as, for example, one's fellow 
students. 

* * * 

According to Rollo May, we live in three distinct but overlapping 
aspects of the world. There is our world with other people, the world 
wherein we confront ourselves, and most fundamentally, perhaps, the 
biologically determined world into which we are thrown. This is the 
realm of our biological and genetic inheritance. Like it or not, we have 
to sleep, we have eat, we have to die. We may also have to aggress.is 

We also have to accept the fact that we are born with temperamen- 
tal dispositions. It is almost as if we arrive with hardware and indeed 
some software that forever shape our destinies. Our shyness, resilience, 
happiness, sadness, perhaps too, our need to push and shove and bully 
may be part of this inheritance, the result of chromosomes and neuro- 
transmitters at work. We think too infrequently, perhaps, of the neuro- 
logical bath out of which we emerge as newborns. 

All of socialization, seemingly, is about the development of the cere- 
bral cortex, but each of us possesses a lower brain stem in which the 
mechanisms connecting us to other animals continue to reside and func- 
tion. 20 At every moment we are prepared for flight or fight, although one 
is tempted to say, flight, fight, or fright. At every moment we may feel an 
urge to turn and run, or, conversely, stay and attack, even to the death. 
The slightest stimulus, science teaches, may ignite the hormones and 
neural mechanisms driving our instincts for flight or fight. Everything in 
the lower brain stem seems to teeter on a loving versus anxious class- 
room, a cozy versus agitated home, a geniai versus acrimonious expres- 
sion. Within moments, the brain scans the environment, makes sense of 
it as best it can, and then feels something about what it perceives and 
deduces. The lower brain stem works more quickly, eschew ing the think- 
ing part of the equation, and instead turning at once to fleeing or bat- 
hing. The mere sight, or sound, or even smeli of a particuiar child may 
activate intense fear or the desire to flee or attack. Suddenly, when the 
bully says it was the clothes "the kid" wore, or the way he combed his 
hair, or the smell of his soap, things begin to fall into place. After all, at 
the other end of the spectrum, we can be uplifted by the mere scent of 
a loved one's perfume, or the sight of a cherished locket or broach. 

Attachment to parents matters in the development of a child, but so 
too does the magical substance called cortisol, which, when it courses 
through the system, can make one feel intensely sad or combative.21 It is 
one of the reasons one often sees an agitated depression in young peo- 
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pie, and a sad streak in the soul of the bully. If the bully throws himself 
at the innocent victim, so too, in a sense, is he himself thrown. Literally 
he Is being biologically driven by mechanisms and substances about 
which he understands nothing. All he may be left with are feelings, and 
sometimes even they don't come naturally to him. 

One might argue that in order for one to maintain relationships with 
others, one must be assured that some fundamental, seemingly biologi- 
cal connection has been established and is firmly in place. The most dif- 
ficult connections of all, perhaps, are those with people who appear 
different from us, or those who for reasons "known" only to our lower 
brain stems appear to exist as potential enemies or tormentors. (And 
when do we ever think of the victim as the tormentor of the bully?) 

Under the skin, it is said, we are all alike, which of course is not sci- 
entifically wholly true, even though our chromosomal maps are shock- 
ingly similar. But many of us cannot get beyond the skin, the appearance, 
the solely physical, "the look.” What we see tells us all we need to know. 
Perhaps, as part of our genetic coding, in examining, or in the case of the 
lower brain stem, merely reacting to, faces and skin, shapes and colors, 
we are compelled to hunt for a connection to those with whom we 
choose to identify, those with whom we (imagine we can) feel Identical. 

How many of us admonish our families that blood is thicker than 
water, or urge relatives to stick with their "own kind"? (Interestingly, the 
words "kin” and "kind" derive from similar roots.) Suddenly, home and 
neighborhood are where we expect to find people (exactly) like us, a 
fact appearing to comfort us. Wishing to belong, we seek out so-called 
peer groups to relieve us from a sense of alienation, detachment, alone- 
ness, and individual uniqueness, the single human feature, ironically, we 
claim to treasure above all else. 

If "inner city” becomes a code word for poor, then "community” may 
be the code word for people exactly like us; they become "our (kin and) 
kind." Think in this regard of how in some communities, and schools, 
there is a differentiation of areas into something called "turf,” where 
occupants must look and act alike. The very notion of gang bespeaks 
identicality, social purity, collective uniqueness, and solidarity. Think too 
of how human beings, even small children, driven in part by their 
notions of human connection and the engines of the lower brain stem, 
begin to perceive other objects as being not only of a different species 
altogether, but of a lower species, a subspecies, which in turn legiti- 
mates, at least in their own thinking, taking whatever action toward this 
subspecies that may strike them. 

To begin, the self-proclaimed superior species sees nothing wrong 
in lording power over the perceived subspecies. More compelling, how- 
ever, is the degree to which even the self-assignation of power appears 
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to legitimate the explosion of the most debasing human emotions and 
actions. One wonders what would happen if Zimbardo's famous 
Stanford study of jailers and the jailed were replicated, this time ran- 
domly assigning students to be buiiies and victims. What would the bul- 
lies do to their feilow classmates? One suspects that the same sadistic 
behavior wouid resuit, the same sadistic behavior teachers w itness every 
day in schooi corridors and on piaygrounds. If nothing eise, the 
Zimbardo experiment and the normal, everyday, peaceful comportment 
of the majority of children cause us to ponder just what it is that 
restrains our animal urges, our base instincts, our inhumane tendencies. 
What is it in our brains that prevents any one of us from engaging in 
aggressive behavior of any sort? Why does one behave moraliy even 
when no one is around to witness one's behavior? 

Whatever its etiology, the felt sense of power over another, or the 
need to demonstrate it, may quickiy ignite the fires of our instincts, what 
Freud calied the id, the seat of sexuaily aggressive and demeaning acts. 
But there is that other factor at work. This is the matter of the buily's vic- 
tim being perceived as a subspecies, and therefore vulnerabie to as weil 
as ripe for any sort of punishment or humiiiation.22 

Simply put, in the eyes of the buily the subspecies is not entitled to 
humane treatment. In this context, philosophers speak of a moral cir- 
cle. 23 Within the circle are those persons with whom we empathize, 
those to whom we demonstrate care and concern; we wili iay down our 
iives for them. Outside the circie, however, are those receiving not a 
shred of sympathy or empathy.24 indeed, as Paui Bloom has recently writ- 
ten, these are peopie we hoid in disgust, an emotion probabiy having its 
roots in the lower brain stem.23 Thus, when it comes to ethicai or moral 
behavior with them, all bets are off; we're free to encounter them any 
way we wish. 

An ethoiogical study conducted years ago which, for ethical reasons, 
could no longer be performed, demonstrates this notion of the moral 
circle and its role in behavior. A chimpanzee is piaced in a cage, where 
it quickly learnsthat by pushing down a pedal it will receive food. In the 
adjoining cage, researchers now piace a second chimp,atotai stranger to 
the first chimp. Predictably, the first chimp depresses the pedal and 
receives his food. But this time he witnesses the second chimp suffering 
from an electric shock that has been administered. Aimost at once, the 
first chimp ceases eating. Apparently, he cannot continue the task if a fei- 
low chimp is in misery. Scientists label this behavior as empathy. And 
what happens if the second chimp is replaced by an animal of a differ- 
ent species?The first chimp not only resumes the pedal pushing; he actu- 
aliy seems to enjoy the suffering of the second animai. 
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It may be that these two phenomena stand as fundamental compo- 
nents of so<alled bullying behavior. First, legitimate power in the 
absence of a moral presence unleashes the bestial instincts man and 
woman, and children, share with their animal ancestors. Second, when 
victims are perceived as a subspecies, sadistic behavior is readily justi- 
fied, even likened by some to a mere stunt or game. 

The culture may advertise its famous melting pot slogan, but every- 
one knows the true melting pot is the classroom and playground, where 
every variety of integration of turf and difference, not to mention every 
dynamic of the lower brain stem and cerebral cortex, has to be worked 
out. The fundamental principle of America’s democracy is embodied in 
the school, where, irrespective of just who has decided to occupy the 
superior species, religious integration, sex integration, racial integration, 
and the inclusion of children with disabilities continue to be played out. 
And it will continue this way, whether people feel safe or not, until, ide- 
ally, in a world one can only imagine, all children will not only feel safe 
from the terrors of the outside as well as those of the inside; they will in 
fact be safe. 
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